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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
IN PARIS. 


Amone the light-hearted Parisians these 
festivals are celebrated, not with as much 
deep feeling as in some other lands, but 
with joyousness and spontaneous cheerful- 
ness by rich and poor alike. New Year’s 
Day is the great national holiday. Christ- 
mas is rather the children’s day, when “le 
petit Jésus”’ comes down to fill their 
“sabots”’ with all sorts of delightful 
treasures. During the month of December 
a large part of every shop is given over to a 
display of Christmas gifts; so the children 
enjoy the festival for some weeks in antici- 
pation. 

In the middle of the month stalls are set. 
up in the boulevards. There for a few 
sous one can buy mechanical toys, dolls, 
and la ge artificial flowers. Real flowers are 
expensive at Christmastime; but, thanks 
to these showy nana and calico substitutes, 
even the humblest home is bright with 
colour at this season. All the flowersellers 
have piles of mistletoe. A large bunch is 


hung for luck in the sitting-room, and left 
there during the whole of January. Small 
Christmas trees, some of them scarcely a foot 
high, are alo sold for a few sous. At these 
stalls and at the confectioners’ the children 
eagerly buy infant ‘Christs’ made _ of 
shortbread. A mite of five or six puts down 
his sou, saying, petit Jésus, vous 
plait,’ and goes out crunching the cake 
with delight. One of the most striking 
things about the preparations for Christmas 
is the fact that all the large shops devote 
the greater part of their thought and skill 
to catering for those who have only a little 
money tospend. Christmas is pre-eminently 
“Ja féte des pauvres gens.” 

The celebrations begin after dinner on 
Christmas Eve. Those who do not enter a 
church during the whole year would not 
dream of missing the Midnight Mass. So, 
after 10 o'clock, it is almost impossible to 
get a seat in any of the churches. La Made- 
leine, St. Sulpice, and a few other well- 
known places of worship, are filled by half- 
past 8 or 9 o’clock. The congregation waits 
patiently for hours, and now and then the 
organist plays an offertory. An incongruous 
and rather unseemly touch is given by the 
theatregoers, who stroll in shortly before 
midnight, in clothes that suggest frivolity 
rather than devotion. They continue at 
the Madeleine the evening that was begun 
at the Folies-Bergéres, and will be ended 
at Maxim’s. They crowd into the aisles 
with other late-comers, till not another 
person could be packed into the church. 
The side-chapels have been filled long ago : 
their sanctuaries are reserved for prominent 
members of the parish, who are accompanied 
by a whole tribe of relations. For this 
religious ceremony is also a family gathering. 

While Mass is being said at the High Altar. 
and at each of the side altars, the choir 
sings the old French hymns, composed in 
the Middle Ages, that are heard only on this 
occasion. The church is almost in darkness : 
here and there a lamp casts strange shadows 
on the worshippers; the lofty pillars and 
the vaulted roof remain almost in total 
obscurity. In the centre of the church the 
High Altar is one great blaze of light. Even 
from the far end of the church the effect is 
dazzling. The flowers, the music, and the 
heavy scent of incense add to the impres- 
siveness of the scene. 

When Mass is over the people disperse, 
and the “ réveillon ’’ begins. Weeks before- 


hand tables have been reserved at certain 
eafés. At some resorts the fun is fast and 
furious; other quieter cafés are filled with 
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tourists or with staid French people who 
are, perhaps. thinking of other “ réveillons ” 
that they spent at home. At every table 
the traditional is served. This 
cake is made to imitate a log of wood, and 
the chefs take a pride in making the imita- 
tion as lifelike as possible. The Yule log 
is covered with snow, through which peep 
clumps of moss that cling to it. To-night 
one may see the quintessence of café life, 
with all its outward picturesqueness and 
inward banality. 

This is the only aspect of the “ réveillon ” 
that the ordinary tourist can hope to see. 
It is not surprising that he should imagine 
that Christmas is not a home festival. I 
have often heard the astounding statement 
that all Parisians spend the early hours of 
Christmas in a café. But, while Montmartre 
is enjoying itself after the fashion of Mont- 
martre, a less boisterous but happier festival 
is taking place behind the closely drawn 
blinds of every French home. 

Last Christmas I was invited to “ ré- 
veillonrer *’ with a family that clings to old 
ideals and old traditions. We heard Mass 
at the side-chapel in St. Sulpice, to which 
each of them has gone every Christmas Eve 
since the day of their first communion ; for. 
after this event, every child is considered old 
enough to stay up for Midnight Mass, and 
to share in the subsequent banquet. Then 
we walked back to the old home. Out of the 
twenty or so present I was the only stranger, 
and had been invited on account of a rela- 
tive who is a lifelong friend of the family. 
For at Christmas and New Year the French 
are more loath to admit outsiders into their 
home than at any other time. 

We sat down to a cold supper of several 
courses. which ended with the regulation 
‘*buche and chocolates. The laughing, 
merry par.y did not break up till half- 
past three. Then we walked back through 
the streets where other merrymakers were 
also wending their way homeward. 

After such a night even the children 
stay late in bed on Christmas morning. In 
the afternoon a solemn service of vespers 
is celebrated in all the churches. The 
or vergers, wear a gorgeous 
uniform that is reserved for great fétes ; 
the altar once more blazes with lights, 
which throw into relief the rich vestments 
of the priests and the fresh-faced acolytes, 
clothed in scarlet and in white. Beside one 
of the side altars is the great Christmas 
treat which the Church reserves for the 
people. All the worshippers throng to see 


the ‘‘ créche,” a wax-and-cardboard repre- 


sentation on a small scale of the Nativity. 
This is just one little survival of the miracle- 
plays and the other shows which the Church 
provided centuries ago for the edification 
and amusement of her children. Nowadays 
in France the children—and here all are 
children at heart till the last day of their 
lives—are stirred at this naive spectacle 
by an emotion which few of them feel before 
the Holy Families in the Louvre. Boys and 
girls gaze with rapt wonder at the divine 
Child; middle-aged women murmur to 
one another with tears in their eyes, 
“Comme ilest beau! Ah! que c'est joli!’” 
After this, though the day is not yet done, 
the festive part of Christmas is over. They 
think once more of to-morrow’s work and 
of the approaching New Year. 

For New Year's Day is, after all, the real 
French festival, though to the foreign on- 
looker it presents few picturesque features. 
Family parties gather together at lunch and 
at dinner, duty calls are paid, and the grown- 
ups exchange ‘“‘étrennes,” or New Year 
gifts. Grandparents, aunts, and uncles must 
be visited by all their younger relations. 
The father and mother of a growing family 
pack themselves and their children into a 
cab as soon as déjeuner is over, and go off 
to pay a round of visits till dinner-time. 
At every house the children are regaled 
with ‘‘dragées’’ and chocolates. It is 
small wonder if the 2nd of January is some- 
times a painful day for youngsters to look 
back on. 

Officials of all grades are bound by eti- 
quette to visit their chiefs on this day. So 
M. Falliéres holds a reception at the Elysée, 
which is attended by the heads of the Army 
and of every State department. And all 
the way down the official hierarchy the same 
thing goes on. Many Frenchmen have: 
cause to rejoice that this day comes but 
once a year. Bachelors pay duty calls on 
the hostesses who have entertained them, 
and also send them boxes of chocolates, 
according to the old French custom. In 
fact, every one sends chocolates and gets. 
them in return. For weeks after the New 
Year you cannot enter a French house 
without being asked to have some of the 
‘“chocolats du Nouvel During the 
month of January you are bound to call on 
all the friends with whom you are not suffi- 
ciently intimate to visit them on New Year’s 
Day. So, on the whole, this feast brings a 
round of tiresome social obligations rather: 
than any real pleasure. 

GERTRUDE Lucie BURKE. 

Paris. 
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JONATHAN KING AND 
COLLECTIONS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING that the late Mr. King’s 
collections have been frequently mentioned 
in the newspapers, few persons have ever 
heard of him or of them. 

They consisted of three kinds. One was 
of Christmas cards, another of valentines, of 
which he was a manufacturer. These two 
he required for the purposes of his business, 
but irrespective of this he took a lively 
interest in them, and purchased thousands 
for that reason alone. The third was prints 
of all kinds for the juvenile theatre, other- 
wise known as ‘“‘one penny plain and two- 
pence coloured.” These he chiefly acquired 
during the last few years by buying up other 
collections and remainders. 

Of the cards he estimated that he had 
a million and a quarter. The Christmas 
number of The Studio for 1894 is devoted to 
an article by the, late Gleeson White on 
‘Christmas Cards,’ inspired by King’s collec- 
tion. The writer refers to the loss it 
would be if they should be distributed, and 
suggests that if the nation can file railway 
time-tables, it might keep Christmas cards. 
He says Mr. King has followed the latter 
subject 
‘from inside knowledge, more closely perhaps 
than any other living person. His collection, 
contained in some 700 volumes, weighing between 
six and seven tons, includes about 163,000 
varieties.” 

Of the valentines he had 25,000, interleaved 
in folio volumes. These two collections are 
absolutely unique, and none so complete can 
ever be made again. Mr. King used to 
show with great pride an intricate and 
wonderful specimen of a valentine made by 
his mother. For this class of work some 
five guineas had to be paid. J amused him 
by telling him that, as a young man, I was 
fool enough to pay two guineas for a valen- 
tine—and did not get the girl after all! The 
only idea the present generation have 
of valentines is the penny vulgarisms seen 
in by-street shopwindows. 

Of the juvenile theatrical prints Mr. King 
had some ten thousand, also preserved in 
folio volumes. Many of these prints are 
now probably unique, and I know only 
one person besides myself who has such a 
number. King’s collection of juvenile thea- 
trical prints has been described to me as 
“mauled and defective.’ I never had an 
opportunity of going through all the volumes, 
but IT have understood his chief object was 
not so much completeness of sets, as to get 
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one copy at least of every print issued by 
every juvenile theatrical publisher. He 
bought every portrait he could of every 
actor; but, besides the plain prints, he had 
three hundred coloured and _ tinselled por- 
traits of the juvenile series. 

King’s collections were accumulated 
through years of patient searching and at 
an expenditure of thousands of pounds. 
I have spent hours with him looking over 
his treasures, but I never heard a word of com- 
mercial talk about price, which is the more 
remarkable as his business was to sell. He 
was a true collector; his possessions were 
kept because he liked to have them, and, 
like Richard Heber, he hesitated at nothing 
on account of bulk or quality. He bought 
wholesale, and sold in the same way ; thus, 
for instance, when he had got what he: 
wanted out of them, he sold for a song an 
odd lot of some forty thousand of the half- 
penny series of theatrical prints,* 

My acquaintance with the collector com- 
menced about 1905, from his desire to inspect 
my collection of juvenile theatrical prints, 
particularly those of the early penny series, 
published by West, Jameson, Lloyd, Hodg- 
son, and others, comprising some two or 
three thousand sheets published between 
1811 and 1836. Of the penny sets I know 
of one other only, and that is in the Print-. 
Room of the British Museum, and it is 
freely open to inspection. By the latter 
date the above publishers had _ practically 
ceased to exist, only one—W. West, of 57, 
Wych Street, the originator of the juvenile 
theatre series in 1811—being still in busi- 
ness ;_ he sold his own prints up to the year 
1854, but he published no new plate after 
1832; those of his dated 1847 are redated 
from 1827. About 1833 Skelt began issuing 


halfpenny sheets, and they eventually 
ousted the dearer prints. 
Now, who was Jonathan King, who: 


accumulated these overwhelming stores? I 
think I may say there is not one of your 
readers who could answer this question, 
and probably not a dozen who have ever 
heard of his name. I have not seen a single 
biographical notice of him. Years hence, 
when inquiry may be made, it will be likely 
to meet with a poor answer. King’s father, 
also a ‘‘ Jonathan,” was a foreman stone- 
mason at Chenies Street, earning 28s. a 
week. One day his master said, “ Things 
are so bad that there is nothing but the 


* See 10S. iv. 4143; v. 25. There have been 
some thirty notes about these prints in ‘ N, & Q.’ 
since 1873. On Christmas cards, notes will be 


found in 9 S. xii. 347, 391. 
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workhouse, Jonathan, for you.” But King’s endeavouring to make the collections better 
father known through the Press, and a number of 


“turned out, took a shop at 45, Chapel Street, 
‘Somerstown, and went travelling from shop to 
shop in juvenile plays and valentines, and did 
not go to the workhouse.” 

‘This was in 1844. In 1852 he removed to 
56 (renumbered 43), Seymour Street, Euston 
Square, and at this address his name is 
given on some of Green’s juvenile theatre 
plays as vendor. He died about 1865. 

Jonathan King the collector was born 
28 Oct., 1836, at Tottenham Court Road, 
and began in his father’s business at Chapel 
‘Street when twelve years of age. 

In 1862 he was married at St. Pancras 
Church ; after the ceremony he went back 
and opened his shop at 22, Stevenson 
‘Terrace, afterwards renumbered 295, Cale- 
donian Road. As he required larger pre- 
mises in 1872, he bought 302 and 304, 
Essex Road, Islington. With the greatest 
yeluctance in 1905 he retired in favour of 
‘his sons, and lived the life of a private 
gentleman but he could not dissociate 
himself from the business, and he died, as 
he had lived, over his shop on 25 April, 1912. 

When I sent my draft of these dates to 
Mr. King, he pretended to make fun of the 
particulars I had from time to time gleaned 
from him; so, on returning it, he wrote on 
the back :— 

“T don’t know when I was vaccinated; my 
father was inoculated for cowpox. I left school 
at about twelve years of age; being ill, my attend- 
ance had been very bad. I never got further 
than four pages in any schoolbook; changed 
school when I went again, and began the same 
books again at page 1; never got out of A in 
spelling,” &c. 

But on his retirement his troubles began. 
Up to this time he had always had his own 
way and wanted nothing from anybody, 
but now the tables were turned. He had 
these vast collections of valentines and 
ecards, which were no longer required for 
business purposes; his children took no 
interest in them, and the idea seized upon 
him that he had better get them housed in 
some place where they would not be broken 
up. He surmised that no private person 
would buy, so he thought of the public 
institutions. He first tentatively tried to 
sell to the Print-Room, British Museum, but 
his offer was refused without hesitation— 
they had ‘‘no money.” Then, desiring to 
perpetuate his name as a collector, he 
offered to present them. This was declined 
with equal decision —- they had “ no room.” 
Great was his disappointment at the refusal 
offso magnificent an offer. He had been 


articles and paragraphs appeared in the 
magazines and newspapers, many of them 
suggesting that the collections should belong 
to the nation. Next he offered the valentines 
and cards alone to the British Museum 
Library ; they were at first declined, but 
after a time he was persuaded to offer them 
again. On 3 July, 1911, he wrote to me 
that at last the British Museum ‘ have con- 
descended to accept my collections: the 
lot—-catalogues, index, Press cuttings, «e.,”’ 
and he added that it was only subject to 
the approval of the Trustee:, which was a 
*“mere formality ’’—so he had altered his 
will to suit the circumstances. Not long after- 
wards I saw him, and he then told me of lis 
amazement---the Trustees had declined his 
proposed gift. This was a knock-down blow 
and a bitter disappointment. Mr. King’s 
executors, I venture to say, are not 
going to beg and pray of any _ public 
institutions to receive them, as their father 
did: they are now for sale.* 

When we think that a house would have 
to be provided for these hundreds of large 
folio volumes, it is conceivable that the 
Trustees thought the collections did not 
warrant such an outlay. But housing was 
only the initial cost. To put them in order 
so that they could he consulted by the 
public the volumes would require to be 
newly bound, a far greater expense than 
ordinary binding ; and a still greater expense 
would have to be incurred if they required 
to be catalogued and that—from the nature 
of the case—by a person obliged to feel 
his way. Any one to whom the task 
might be entrusted would be undertaking 
work of which he was totally ignorant, 
and, however industrious he might be, the 
cataloguing would take years to complete. 

* Since reading a proof of this note I have 
inspected King’s will. It is in his own hand- 
writing and his own composition, consequently 
somewhat ambiguous. There being an omission 
an affidavit of due execution was required. It 
is dated 1 July, 1911, which seems inconsistent with 
his statement to me as above, unless this is the 
altered will. He leaves the things in his ‘* home” 
(which, T presume, means house) to his daughters 
Ellen Rose King and Frances King. As all his 
books, valentines, Christmas cards, &c., are in his 
‘*“ home,” they would now seem to belong to these 
ladies. The rest of his property is to be divided 
between his [thirteen] children, the unmarried 
daughters to take two shares. 

I should like to observe that I asked him for 
some particulars about himself for a catalogue 
I have long had in hand of all juvenile theatrical 
artists, authors, publishers, printsellers. &c. 
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With King’s knowledge this would have been 
rendered much easier. 

King next offered to present the whole 
of his collections to the London Museum. 
They were declined at first, but afterwards 
a portion was accepted. This consisted of 
about one hundred of the framed ‘ tin- 


selled portraits,” a selection from which was | 


exhibited at the opening, and forty enormous 


folio volumes of juvenile theatrical prints, | 


chiefly comprising the halfpenny series. 

One day in December, 1911, I happened to 
pay a visit to the London Museum, and as 
I came out a van was at the door unloading. 
I immediately recognized King’s gift, and 
said to the carman, “I see you have come 
from Mr. King’s at Islington.” He admitted 
he had, showing considerable surprise. 

King did not avail himself of his 
“donor's ticket’ for the opening, but he 
went afterwards, and expressed to me his 
disappointment at the place given to his 
portraits ; but still more at the way they 
were hung, “showing an utter want of 
knowledge of chronological and theatrical 
order and appropriateness,” which might 
have been avoided if he had been consulted. 
He also complained that he had never once 
been allowed to see the Keeper. After 
having inspected the wonderful show at the 
London Museum, TI can well understand the 
enormous pressure on Mr. Laking’stime. It 
is difficult to imagine how he got the exhibits 
into such order as he has in the time, and 
in the very limited, and in many instances 
inadequate, space at his disposal. 

Shortly before his death King privately 
printed at his own press a quarto pamphlet 
of eight pages, without title. It has his 
portrait as an old man, but a far better 
portrait, probably taken twenty years 
previously, is in Lhe British Empire Journal 
for June, 1908. The matter of his pamphlet 
is apparently taken from some newspaper 
account of his gift to the London Museum. 
He prints the letter, dated 4th Jan., 1912, 
accepting it. 

Pg 0 King was a devout man through 
ife. 


He was told he would soon be ruined, and, 
indeed, the loss must have been great, when 
it is considered that in those times in his 
neighbourhood Sunday was the busiest day 
of the week. He was also a staunch tee- 
totaller, but nullified this in my idea by 
being an immoderate smoker of cigars. He 
never took holidays ;_ the sole exception was 
one at the seaside, when he got so inexpres- 
sibly bored that he returned after a few days. 


e. When he began business he deter- | 
mined never to open his shop on Sundays. , 


' He was tall, broad-shouldered, and hand- 
/some: an indefatigable worker, making up 
his mind instantly. If he had started in 
life as a soldier, he had the qualities in him 


to have become a general. 
THOMAS, 


'FEMINISM IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

| RECENT expressions of opinion, not alto- 
| gether subdued in their tenor, find anticipa- 
i in the following quotations from two 
'seventeenth-century writers whose singular, 
| almost contemporaneous, concurrence of view 
_seems not to have been perceived by literary 
historians or critics. It would be interesting 
to discover other declarations of uncom- 
promising feminism dating from about 
the same time. 

The first is to be found in the character- 
istically acrid pamphlet or essay by Quevedo, 
entitled ‘La Fortuna con seso y la hora de 
todos,’ published in 1650 at Zaragoza, five 
years after the death of its author. M. E. 
Mérimée, in his excellent monograph on 
Quevedo (1886), mentions the dedication of 
the work as bearing the date 1636, and 
points out the close intellectual and moral 
connexion of this composition with the often- 
translated ‘Suefios, or ‘ Visions.’ The 
passage in question runs as follows -— 

“ One of these women, the richness of whose 
beauty was but increased through the convulsion 
of her anger....exclaimed: ‘* Tyrants, on what 
ground, seeing that women constitute one halt 
of the human race, have you by yourselves 
framed laws against them, without their consent, 
and out of your own arbitrary will ? You deny 
us the privilege of studies, lest we should outstrip 
you in them....you have established yourselves 
as arbiters of peace and war, whilst we have to 
suffer for your madness ; unfaithfulness is in our 
case a mortal crime, with you an amusement in. 
life ; you wish us to be good, in order that you 
may be wicked ; pure, in order that you may be 
dissolute ; not a single feeling on our part but 
you chain it up, &¢.....Now is the day for 
reform, either by giving us our share in learning, 
and government, or by hearing us and lightening 
the burden of laws which press on us, through 
| the passing of some in our Iavour as W ell as the 
repeal of others which are injurious to us. 

My other authority is Frangois du Soucy, 
‘Seigneur de Gerzan, in * Le ‘Triomphe des 
Dames,’ of which the first edition 1s dated 
1646. The work was well known in its. 
day, and was ushered into publicity by 
eighteen laudatory introductions (largely 


sonnets) written by such literary men of that 
‘time as La Chapelle, Colletet, Furetiére, 
'&e. It is in reality of the nature of a laus 
“or encomium, in rebuttal of the traditional 
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charges against women—namely, frivolity, 
vanity, credulity, deceitfulness, weakness of 
body and mind, incapacity for learning, 
great action, or government, with the one 
valuable attribute of beauty, which is 
fleeting. 

The reasoning in this treatise smacks of 
the schools, with its array of premises from 
which conclusions follow with more or less 
of logical rigour ; and as in the conventional 
laus, so here the arguments are often enough 
more ingenious than inexpugnable. Their 
quaintness of phrasing imposes quotation of 
them in the original (chap. ii. p. 21) :— 

“Et quoy que nous trouvions dans la Genese 
que ce fut Eve qui porta son mari & manger du 
fruict défendu, néantmoins ce fut Adam qui 
introduisit le péché et la mort dans le monde. 
Car si Eve seule eust mangé de la pomme dé- 
fendué, nous n’aurions pas encouru le peché 
originel, Aussi nous voyons que la Saincte 
Ecriture dict, que nous avons tous peché en 
Adam, et ne le dict pas en Eve....De plus, il 
est trés certain que Vhomicide d’Abel fut faict 
par Cain, sans que les femmes en cussent aulcune 
connoissance.”” 

He pursues the same vein and humour in 
chap. xii. p. 201 :— 

“ Et pour tesmoigner & ce mesme homme qu'il 
ne devait jamais pretendre d’égaler ses advantages 
& ceux de la femme: apres avoir creé du limon 
de la terre, il forma la femme de la coste de 
VPhomme, qui estoit une matiere purifiée, vivifiée, 
et animée, ce qui fait voir clairement que la 
creation de la femme est de beaucoup plus noble 
et plus excellente que celle de Vhomme. Et 
c’est peut-etre aussi pour cette raison, qu’une 
femme s’estant bien lavée une fois seulement, 
ne salit plus Teau, et qu'un homme la salit 
tousiours.”’ 

And in chap. iv. p. 49 :— 

** Ils se sont voulu faire passer dans leurs livres 
pour des demy-Dieux, et les Femmes pour des 
Esclaves, et dune espece differente (et mesme 
bien inferieure) celle des Hommes.” 

Like most pleaders, however, Du Soucy» 
when coming to close grips with his ‘‘ com- 
parative ’ subject, throws out at times a 
hazardous assertion which he evidently 
intends shall go unchallenged :— 

“La grande depense est si naturelle aux 
hommes qu ils s’y portent trés  facilement, 
jusques 4 la profusion. Au lieu que lespargne 
et la modestie, sont certainement essentielles et 
bien seantes aux Dames, qui par une force 
@esprit ne vont jamais qu’au solide, & ordre et 
a Peconomie.” 

Gerzan could hardly be expected to 
foresee the development in our day of “la 
grande nation des femmes dépensiéres ”’ ; 
but in both his elaborate advocacy and in 
Quevedo’s pungent bouwtade it seems curious 
to discover the very arguments now become 
so familiar to us. Paut LArLecr. 

McGill University, Montreal. 


EVERGREENS AT CHRISTMAS.—It has pre- 
viously been noted in ‘N. & Q.” that if 
prickly holly is first brought into a cottage 
at Christmastime the husband will rule 
during the ensuing year, and that if smooth 
holly come first into the house the wife's 
rule will prevail during the next twelve 
months. In some Derbyshire cottages great 
care was taken by the wife, aided by her 
daughters, to make sure that the lads, 
when they went to cut holly, brought home 
the right kind first. It was held that, to 
ensure a prosperous and lucky year, three 
kinds of holly must be used in decorating 
the house-place and window-panes—prickly, 
smooth, and variegated. Some held that 
the white spots on the last were due to 
drops of “ Mary's milk” falling on the 
holly leaves carried by the shepherds when 
they worshipped the Infant Jesus at His 
birth. This was common talk when I was 
a lad in Derbyshire. 

In decking the leaded panes in a cottage 
window care was taken that in a row of 
panes at Jeast one should have a sprig 
of the variegated kind, and also that some 
of the diamond-shaped panes should have 
slips of yew and box in them. No one 
would for this purpose pluck yew from 
the trees in a churchyard, for such trees 
were held to be sacred to the dead lying 
near. As regards sprigs of box, they should 
be taken from the box-borders in a garden, 
or from trees growing in a garden. My 
father had a row of box trees 10 ft. high in 
his old garden, and these he had clipped 
in the week before Christmas; and the 
clippings were free to all neighbours who 
wished to have them for decorating the 
house-place and window-panes. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


DIcKENSIANA: FAGIN IN OLIVER TWIST.’ 
—At 4 8S. xi. 253 (29 March, 1873) was 
a suggestion that Dickens might have 
taken his type for an instructor of juvenile 
thieves from a quoted sixteenth-century 
letter to Lord ‘Treasurer Burghley. But 
the following extract from The Gentleman's 
Magazine, xxxv. 145, under date 25 March, 
1765, may indicate a more accessible and 
probable source :— 

‘Four boys, detected picking pockets. 
were examined before the Lord Mayor, when one 
was admitted as evidence, who gave an account, 
that a man who kept a public house near Feet- 
Market had a club of boys, whom he _ instructed 
in picking pockets, and other iniquitous prac- 
tices; beginning first with teaching them to 
pick a handkerchief out of his own pocket, and 
next his watch, so that at last the evidence was 
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so great an adept, that he got the publican’s 
watch four times in one evening, when he swore 
he was as perfect as one of 20 years’ practice.” 
The account also gives methods of instruc- 
tion for pilfering out of shops, and for 
breaking into shops by night. I do not 
find what fate befell the principal of this 
nefarious academy. 

It may be recalled that two of John 
Leech’s early cartoons in Punch represented 
*The Royal Fagin of France instructing his 
Boys’ and ‘The Fagin of France after 
Condemnation,’ both embodying the per- 
sonality of King Louis Philippe. 

Wo 


Opp NAME OF A StREET.—When recently 
walking through Chippenham (Wilts), on 
lancing up to note the name of the street 
was in, I observed printed at the corner 
the unusual name of “ Foghamsbire”’ as 
that of the thoroughfare. R. B. 
Upton. 


Lapy Nextson: MAarriaGE LINES AND 
APPLICATION FOR GRATUITY.—The follow- 
ing are copies of Lady Nelson's application 
for the gratuity due to her (owing to her 
husband having been killed in action) and 
of her marriage lines, which I have recently 
found amongst the Bounty Papers at the 
Record Office. 

As I fancy these have never appeared in 
print before, I thought them of sufficient 
historical interest to be recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ 

Adm. Navy Board, 3028 (Bounty Papers). 

36 Weymouth S* Portland Place 
6% February 1806. 


GENTLEMEN 

My late Husband Vice Admiral Lord Nelson, 
Duke of Bronte, having been Kill’d in Battle 
with the Enemy on the 21* of Oct® last while 
serving as Comm! in Chief of His Majesty’s Fleet 
off Cadiz I beg leave to request that you will 
be pleas’d to order me to be paid the usual 
Gratuity of one Years Pay. 

Iam Gentlemen 
Your very obed' Servant 
FrANces H. NEtson & BRONTE. 
To the Honble Comm® of His Majesty’s Navy. 


Adm. Navy Board, 3028 (Bounty Papers). 
Nevis. 

I William Jones, Clerk, Rector of the Parishes 
of Saint John & Saint Thomas in the said Island, 
do hereby certify that Horatio Nelson Esq‘, 
Captain of His Majesty’s Ship the Boreas, and 
Frances Herbert Nisbet, Widow, were married 
this eleventh day of March in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred & eighty 
seven, according to the Canons and Constitutions 
of the Church of England, at the dwelling-house of 
the Honourable John Richardson Herbert (Presi- 
dent of His Majesty’s Council and Deputy 


Ordinary of the said Island) in the aforesaid 
Parish of Saint John. 
Given under my hand the day and Year above 
written.— WILL: JONES. 
This marriage was solemnized between us in the 
presence of HorRAtIo NELSON. 
William * FRANCES HERBERT NISBET. 


Copy. 
Adm. Navy Board, 3028 (Bounty Papers) 
(1805-1806). 
Victory 
Vice Admiral Lord Nelson Duke of Bronté &c. &c. 
Slain in fight, 21 October 1805. fa 2 
One year full Pay is .. £912 10 0 


Geo. 
6 1806. 
Bill made out 
6 February 1806. 
E. H, FArrRBROTHER. 
(Our old and valued contributor His Honour 
J.S. UpAL, then the Chief Justice of the Leeward 
Islands, printed at 10 8. v. 61 the original entry in 
the Nevis marriage register.] 


“THE Pornt-IN-ViEw CHAPEL,’ Ex- 
mMouTH.—Erected by Miss Mary Parminter 
in 1813. A strange condition was made by 
the donor--that the oak trees in the grounds 
shall never be cut down unless they are 
required to build ships to carry the Jews 
back to Palestine. 

Witiiam MacArTHUR. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring ia- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“TO TOOL THE REINS.’—This expression 
is well known to me in the sense “to drive 
skilfully,” but I do not find any examples of 
it among the uses of tool collected for the 
‘Dictionary,’ although there are instances in 
abundance of ‘‘ to tool a coach,” “* the mail,” 
team,” “she tooled herself,’ *‘his mare 
tooled him along,” &c. Is ‘‘to tool the 
reins” northern? I have often seen it in 
newspapers. I shall be glad of either oral 
or written examples of its use. Address 
** Oxford.” J. A. H. Murray. 


THE ErymMoLoGy or EsHer.—This place 
is mentioned in Domesday Book (fol. 32 b; 
see also Second Index, p. 149), where 
the name is spelt Azssele. This form 
is probably a Norman spelling of an Old 
English name -2scheale, composed of O.E. 


* Prince William, Duke of Clarence, and after- 
wards King William IV. 
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esc (an ash) and heale, the locative form 
of O.E. healh, a word of frequent occurrence 
in place-names in the sense of a piece of 
flat alluvial land by the :ide of a river. 
See *E.D.D.. under the words ‘ Haugh,’ 
‘Hale,’ and * Eale.” The word haugh repre- 
sents the nominative form healh, and is 
found in the names of places in the North of 
England, where it is of common occurrence 
as an appellative. The locative forms hale 
and eale are met with in local names in the 
South as well as in the North. See Skeat’s 
‘ Place-Names of Herts’ (p. 29), and also his 
‘Berkshire Place-Names* (p. 52). 

Ashele, which is doubtless the same word 
as the Domesday Aissele, is not an un- 
common place-name in the East and South 
of England, as one may see from the Indexes 
of the ‘Calendarium Inquisitionum post 
Mortem’ (Edward III., Richard IT.), ed. 
Cayley (1821), The name is found in 
Norfolk, Essex, Northamptonshire, Wilts, 
and Hants. 

In the reign of Henry ITI. Esher is entered 
in the form Assere in the ‘Testa de Nevill’ 
(fol. 221 b), ed. 1807. Robert de Watevile 
is stated to have held (under the Abbot of 
Chertsey) one-fourth of a knight's fee in 
Assere (see Index). 

My query is, Can this Assere (of which 
Esher is a later spelling) be the same word 
as the Domesday Aissele ? 

A. L. MAyHEw. 

Oxford 


ANALYZING THE WATER OF THE DEAD 
Sra.—Chateaubriand notes in his ‘ Travels 
to Jerusalem and the Holy Land’ (trans- 
lated by Frederic Shoberl, 1835), i. 344, 
that an analysis of the water of the Dead 
Sea “‘ has recently been made in London by 
Mr. Gordon.’ He also notes (ii. 116) that 
thirteen pilgrims inscribed their names on 
the inside of the door of the Pilgrims’ Great 
Room in the Convent of the Latin Fathers : 

“The first was Charles Lombard, who was at 

Jerusalem in 1669, and the last John Gordon, 
the date of whose visit is 1804.” 
Shoberl suggests in a note that this Gordon 
is probably identical with the analyzer 
aforesaid. What is known of this traveller 
and his analysis ? J. M. Butiocs, 

123, Pall Mall. 


: O’Connor.—Francis French (vide 
Sir Bernard Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ s. De Freyne) 
of Gortrassy and Sessurman Castle, co. Sligo, 
married Una O’Connor, of the ancient race 
of O’Connor, Sligo. She was descended from 
Turlough O’Connor, King of Ireland, 


through Cathal Red-Hand O’Connor, King 
of Connaught, and Odo O'Connor, King of 
Connaught. Will some one oblige me with 
the missing links of the genealogical chain ? 
J. P. STILWELL. 
Hilfield, Yateley. 


VARIANTS IN THE TEXT OF ‘ KENIL- 
wortH.’—In the edition of ‘ Kenilworth ” 
published by Thomas Nelson & Sons in their 
Century Library (1905) I find this 
sentence about the middle of chap. xiv. :— 

“© And is this all of you, my mates,’ inquired 
Tressilian, ‘ that are about my lord in his utmost 
straits ?’”’ 

In the popular edition published by Adam 
& Charles Black in 1891, however, the 
sentence runs : 

“© And is this all that are of you, my mates 
said Tressilian, ‘that are about my lord in his 
utmost straits 
This reading has got into an abbreviated 
edition for German schools published by 
Velhagen & Klasing of Bielefeld. 

Will some one who has access to the 
original editions kindly tell me the degree of 
authority attaching to these two readings ? 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 


Heidelberg. 


DrEscENT OF DARNLEY.—I have seen it 
stated that the Earl of Lennox, father of 
Darnley, husband of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
was descended in direct male legitimate 
line from Robert II., first Stewart King of 
Scotland. Can any of your readers state 
the names of the persons through whom 
Lennox was so descended ? 

C. Somers Cocks. 


CHRISTIE OF BABERTON.—Information is 
desired regarding this family. Rear-Admiral 
Christie of Baberton seems to have owned 
property (Belmont) near Bath, and married 
into the family of Braithwaite. Other 
members of the family seem to have linked 
themselves with members of the families of 


Reev f Langley and of Wilmer. 
eeves 0 gley 


ARKINSTALL: BontracE.—-I am desirous 
of learning whether there is to be seen any- 
where a pedigree, complete down to the last 
century, (1) of the Arkinstalls of Ely, the 
family mentioned in the Heralds’ Visitation 
of Cambridge, 1619. | Arms, Ermine, & fesse 


sable between three martlets of the second. 
Crest, On a mount vert a greyhound sejant 
(2) Of the Bonifac:s of Arundel, 
Crest, A talbot passant sable. 

G. A. Wooprorrr PHILLIPS, 


ermine. 
Sussex. 
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‘Puss in Patrens. —I have an old small- 
folio print thus entitled, representing an 
old woman, with cat's head, selling fish and 
game, and with pattens on her feet. On 
her arm is a basket (of asparagus ?) labelled 
Battersea Bundles.” Published by I. 
Marshall, 4, Aldermary Churchyard, Bow 
Lane, London, 28 Sept.. 1782. Any infor- 
mation as to meaning and allusions would 
be welcomed. T. JESSON, 


HAMPDEN SurRNAME.—TI shall be obliged 
if any one can say, more or less authori- 
tatively, how the surname of the patriot 
John Hampden was pronounced in his own 
time, or at any time within the seventeenth 
century. 


AuTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote a poem 
called ‘The Water Mill,’ beginning, 
Listen to the water-mill, all the livelong day, 
How the clicking of the wheels wears the hours 

away ? 

There are five verses, each ending with the 
refrain, 
The mill will never grind with the water that is 


past. 
ALE. 
[The poem sought is‘ The Lesson of the Water- 


mill, by Sarah Doudney. See 7S. iii. 299, and the 
parallels there quoted. } 


CARLYLE’S CARCASSONNE.’ —- What is 
meant by the following phrase: ‘‘ America 
remained Carlyle’s Carcassonne’’? It is to 
be found in the introduction to an American 
edition of Carlyle’s ‘Heroes and Hero 
Worship,’ and has reference to Emerson’s 
invitation to Carlyle to visit and lecture 
in America. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

[The allusion is doubtless to Nadaud’s poem ‘Je 
n’ai jamais vu Carcassonne,’ discussed in the pre- 
sent volume. 


Frre-Rirvat: A Survivau.—In an article 
entitled ‘Sér y Ddaear’ (‘Stars of the 
Earth,’ 7.e., glow-worms), in the autumn 
number of the new Welsh quarterly Y 
Beirntad, Mr. Z. Mather refers to what seems 
a curious survival of the cult of fire in Wales. 
He says (I translate from the Welsh) :— 

“It was a custom, too, in farmhouses in Wales, 
before, and indeed after, matches came into use, 
to keep the fire continually alive. There isa farm- 
house in one of the counties of Wales where the 
fire was kept unextinguished for generations ; 
and when recently the family moved to a farm 
in another county they took some of the fire 
carefully with them to the new home. It was 


particularly interesting to see it smoking from 
the iron vessel in the corner of the pile of furniture 
on the waggon as they moved on through the 
country.” 


Can any one tell me whether this custom 
still obtains anywhere else in this country ? 
A Welsh friend tells me he knows a family 
who keep the fire alight all night ; but this 
is no parallel, since the fire is allowed to go 
out on Saturdays. H. I. B. 


ApruM. —What is the English equiva’ 
lent of the Latin apium ? 

A London newspaper justly celebrated 
for the general excellence of its literary 
reviews, in a recent issue, referring to Ju- 
venal, viii. 226, asserted that apium should 
be translated, not “* parsley,’ but “ celery,” 
on the ground that parsley was unknown 
in ancient Italy. Juvenal was no doubt 
translating by apiuwm the Greek word 
oéAtvov. 

Can any of your learned contributors, 
such as Pror. BENSLY, say whether oéAcvov 
should be rendered ‘celery We shall 
have to part with one more illusion if the 
proverbial parsley-wreath is proved to 
be scientifically incorrect. One of the 
most accurate of English scholars, the late 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, translates both apium 
and géAuov by “parsley.” Dinna Ken. 


CAMPBELL, — Can any of your readers 
kindly supply me with information as to 
the address of the descendants of General 
Sir James Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.H., of 
the 94th Foot, a Peninsular officer, who 
died in 1835? In his will he mentions his 
wife, Lady Dorothea Louisa Campbell; 
brother Col. Charles Campbell; aunt Mrs, 
Whistler; uncle John Mackay; cousin Capt, 
John Home-Home; son James Campbell; 
and three daughters—Louisa, Charlotte, and 
Emily Campbell. 

What family of Campbells did the General 
belong to? Please reply direct. 

G. H. LAWRENCE, Major. 

Fulwood Barracks, Preston. 


REFERENCES WANTED.—I should be much 
obliged if you could, through the medium 
of your columns, help me to find the refer- 
ences for the following quotations :— 


1, Jugulantur homines ne nihil agatur. — 
2, Lympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit. 


Also, if you could tell me to what Sir 
Thomas Browne refers when, in his essay 
on ‘ Dreams,’ he speaks of 

(a) ‘* Dreams of Lipara.” 

(b) ‘‘ He that dreamed that he saw his father 
washed by Juppiter and anointed by the sun.” 


(2. ‘‘ Lympha,”’ &c., is the last line of No. 96 
of Crashaw’s ‘ Epigrammatum Sacrorum Liber ’— 
on the miracle at Cana in Galilee.] 
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TOPCLIFFE, THE RACK- MASTER OF THE 
TowrrR.—Can any reader of *N. & Q.’ tell 
me where I can find the best account of 
Topeliffe, who was Rack - Master in_ the 
Tower in the time of Elizabeth ? I think 
there is a very scarce pamphlet entitled 
‘Some Account of Mr. Topcliffe.” by one of his 
victims, some extracts from which appeared 
in a Catholic paper several years ago ; 
but no doubt there are other accounts of this 
grim personage, who figures so prominently 
in Monsignor Benson's last book, ‘Come 
Rack, Come Rope.’ In a list of old pam- 
phlets [ note ‘An Apologie for Master 
Topcliffe, but unfortunately neither date 
nor any further particulars are given. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 

(There is a long account of Topcliffe in the 
*D.N.B.,’ the bibliogray hy at the end of the article 
supplying many authorities, including several refer- 
ences to ‘N. & Q.’! 


ExciseMAN What is actually 
known of Exciseman Gill of the Ingoldsby 
legend ‘ The Smuggler’s Leap 

Come lower away, lads—once on the hill, 

We ‘Illaugh ho! ho! at Exciseman Gill. 
The note which heads the legend, taken from 
‘Supplement to Lewis's History of Thanet,’ 
by the Rev. Samuel Pegge. 1796, says that 
he was “a riding officer from Sandwich ” 
called Anthony Gill, and that he lost his 
life by falling over a chalk-pit at Acol 
whilst in pursuit of a smuggler. Is there 
any contemporary newspaper or magazine 
record relating to this affair, or is the date 
of the occurrence known ? 

In The Kentish Companion for 1780. 
among the names of the Riding Officers of 
the Custom House at Folkestone. there 
appears “J. Gill.’ This cannot be the 

xciseman Gill of the legend. for ‘‘ Anthony 
Gill” is said to have belonged to the * early 
part ” of the same century. G. H. W. 


Winttam =Darcan. — Can any of your 
readers inform me whether there has been 
written a biography of Wm. Dargan, 1799- 
1857, who found the 100,000/. required for 
the Dublin Exhibition of 1853, and to whose 
memory the National Portrait Gallery in 
Dublin was erected ? 

G. A. Wooprorre 


[Dargan is included in the ‘D.N.B.,’ authorities 
as usual, being cited at the end. | : rites, 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE PENTALPHA.—- 
Will any correspondent indicate to me in 
what books or brochures I may find informa- 
tion on this subject ? 
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Replies. 


DOOMS IN CHURCHES. 


(11 S. vi. 410.) 


I senp H. H. the following particulars, 
drawn partly from personal observation, 
partly from guide-books and local know- 
ledge, and the pages of The Archeologist, 
The Gentleman's Magazine. similar 
sources. 

Doom pictures, or representations of the 
Day of Judgment, in fresco or painting, 
on the wall of the church or on wooden 
panelling, are to be found in Suffolk at 
Wenhaston and Yaxley; at St. Michael's 
Church, St. Albans (part); Dawsworth in 
Cheshire ; Holy Trinity, Coventry ; Dawn- 
trey in Wilts (is this a misprint in The 
Archeologist for Dauntsey ?); Chaldon in 
Surrey ; Mitcheldean, Gloucestershire ; and 
on the triforium of Gloucester Cathedral. 

A Doom picture also occurs in the glass 
of the west window of Fairford Church and 
lon the roof of Llandanwig. Merionethshire. 
On the roof of St. John the Baptist’s Chapel, 
St. Mary's, Guildford. is, or was, a series 
of medallions, ascribed femp. Henry III., 
one of which represents St. Michael weighing 
souls in the scales. 

This is probably not a complete list of 
the Dooms known to exist, though I have 
frequently been given a_ shorter list as 
‘complete.’ Besides, a Doom picture is 
known to exist behind the whitewash 
of the Guild Chapel, Stratford-on-Avon ; 
traces of painted angels at Warlingham, 
Surrey. may have formed part of such a 
picture; while the partitions above the 
rood-screen at Bushey, Herts, and Elling- 
ham, Hants, show signs of once being filled 
in this manner. I have heard that one was 
accidentally destroyed at Poslingford, Suf- 
folk. One was sold from Enfield Church, 
Middlesex, and one from Dartford, Kent. 
Where are they now ? 

The finest example I have seen is at 
Wenhaston. The picture is on panels, and 
was only revealed by accident about 1892. 
Before this discovery part of the panel (then 
whitewashed over) had been cut away to 
admit a stovepipe. The Doom has been 
removed from its right position, and is 
placed in the organ loft, where it is safe 
from damage, but not, unhappily, in a very 
good position for light. It measures 8 ft. 6 in. 
by about 17 ft. Inthis ease Doom and Rood 


J. H. R. | were connected, the picture being divided 
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into four parts by a large cross in outline, 


on which must once have been a sculptured 
crucifix, while the lower sections were sub- 
divided by the figures, probably, of Our 
Lady and St. John, outlines of which 
remain. 

The groundwork is tinted a dull green, 
and if the colours be unrestored, they have 
wonderfully kept their freshness. Above 
the dexter cross-beam is Our Lord as Judge, 
seated on the rainbow, a crimson cloak 
round His body, all the marks of the Cruci- 
fixion being shown. Above His head is 
the sun; a scroll—from which the inscrip- 
tion is gone—comes from His right hand, 
raised in blessing. 

Below the dexter beam are the good souls. 
Four are being received by St. Peter, in 
full papal attire. He stands at the door of 
Heaven, from which he was separated in 
the pristine glory of the Doom by a sculp- 
tured figure. The four good souls are nude, 
but two, a male and female, wear crowns, 
a third a mitre, and a fourth a cardinal’s 
hat. These were, of course, a king, queen, 
bishop, and cardinal. I do not know if 
they were portraits. Beyond is Heaven— 
a fine mansion with windows and a loop- 
hole. An angel stands at each door, admit- 
ting a “ good soul.” The fresh, blithe face 
of the angel at the extreme dexter is abso- 
lutely, not only archeologically, lovely, and 
has haunted me ever since I saw it. The 
upper part of the mansion was destroyed by 
the stovepipe. 

Opposite the figure of Our Lord, above 
the sinister beam of the Cross, are Our 
Lady (uncrowned, the moon above her head) 
and St. John the Baptist, interceding ; and 
immediately below them three or four 
figures are shown, rising from the dead. 
Below the sinister beam is the group of 
“*Soul-Weighing.”” St. Michael, in crimson 
and white, holds the sword and _ balance. 
in which two small demons (a man’s bad 
deeds) are being weighed against a small 
nude human figure (a man’s good deeds). 
The good deeds are, in this case, outweighing 
the bad. Near is the Devil, holding scrolls 
from which the legend has gone, and having 
horns, wings, and tail. 

Behind this, and divided from it formerly 
by a sculptured figure, are the ‘‘ Jaws of 

ell”—a dragon’s or leviathan’s mouth, 
with eyes, fangs, and snout. On the head 


sits a demon, blowing a horn, while within 
the jaws a demon drags eight or nine figures, 
prodded from behind by a devil with a two- 
pronged fork. A female figure is being 
dragged down by a third spirit. 


I have no further details in my notes, 
and the only picture [ have is indistinet. 
The architectural details, the garb of 
St. Peter, the cardinal’s hat, &c., and the 
dark complexions of all the persons con- 
cerned, would lead one to ascribe the 
Doom to the end of the fifteenth century 
or beginning of the sixteenth. The 
excellent preservation of the whole thing 
leads one to suppose it to have been moder- 
ately fresh at the Reformation white- 
washing. ‘There is a good deal of fifteenth- 
century or early sixteenth-century restora- 
tion work in the church, and the painting 
of the Doom may very likely: have been 
part of a large scheme for church repairs 
and decoration. 

In comparing the proportion of Dooms on 
panels to Dooms on the actual wall of the 
church, it must be remembered that panel- 
work would be more perishable, and more 
apt to be lost or destroyed. or taken as 
builder's perquisite. There is every hope 
that many of the whitewashed walls of our 
country churches may bear Dooms, preserved 
by their present disfigurement to future 
generations. Thus at Dawntrey (Dauntsey?), 
Wilts, some of the panels have been found 
and placed together: others are still miss- 
ing. The right place for the Doom was the 
chancel arch, and if there were none, the 
space between rood-screen and roof might 
have often been filled by a _ panelled 
partition. At St. Michael's, St. Albans, 
the Doom, portions of which still survive, 
was painted partly on the wall. partly on 
panel. 

The whitewash on the walls of the Guild 
Chapel, Stratford-on-Avon, still holds its 
treasures concealed. In 1804, during some 
repairs, these mural pictures were un- 
covered and copied by Thos. Fisher. This 
series was published in colours, together 
with other interesting relics of Stratford. 
As at Wenhaston, Doom and Rood were 
incorporated in an _ effectual memento 
mori.’ The Cross and figures must be much 
smaller, and above sits Our Lord on the 
rainbow, Mary as Queen of Heaven and 
St. John the Baptist interceding. The 
upper dexter part is filled by Heaven, a 
castellated mansion, with angels on the 
ramparts. St. Peter, keys in hand, stands 
at the door, receiving a group of about 
eighteen ‘‘ souls,” male and female—one 
crowned, one mitred, two (I think) with 
papal tiaras. In the dexter foreground are 
** souls ’’ rising from stone tombs and from 
the ground—one in crown, one in tiara, one 
mitred, and three tonsured. 
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On the sinister side the devils drag a 
group to the Jaws of Hell and torment. In 
the lower sinister portion is a furnace, full 
ot “souls,” being heated. Five “souls ”’ 
bear scrolls labelled Avaricia,”’ ‘ Tra,” 
Supbia,” Invedua (sic), ‘‘ Gula.’’ There 
is no soul-weighing here. If Fisher’s water- 
colour reproductions be accurate, the artistic 
level of the whole is, to the lay mind, below 
that of the Wenhaston Doom. The figures 
of Our Lord, the B.V.M., St. John, and St. 
Peter are gigantic in comparison with the 
rest. Complexions are fairer than at Wen- 
haston. Possibly here? though no trace 
remains in the drawing, all seven deadly 
sins were represented, and the inscriptions 
may in other cases have worn off. At 
St. Michael's, St. Albans, ‘ Ebrietas ” 
occurred, either as a variant of Gula, or in 
pursuance of another scheme. 

At Chaldon, Surrey, the Doom is divided 
into sections by the ‘* Ladder of Salvation.” 
Hell and its torments occur on the dexter 
side, and the weighing of souls by St. Michael 
on the sinister. In the top sinister is Our 
Lord fighting Satan; also the Tree of Life. 
and Usury in the flames. The number of 
lost souls in this picture leads to the local 
nomenclature of ** The Devils.”’ 

In the triforium of Gloucester Cathedral is 
&@ Doom discovered in 1718, The Classic style 
of architecture of the Mansions of the Blest, 
and the absence of the B.V.M. or any other 
intercessory figure, lead one to suppose it to be 
a rare example of post-Reformation work. 

In a medieval * Priests’ Book,’ the name 
of which I have mislaid, occurs .an adjura- 
tion to the parson in want of a text, running 
something like this: ‘“Thinke of thy 
Dome, and loke to it where it hangeth in 
the chirche before all folk.” But the 
Doom in literature is outside the scope of 
this query, as also is any conjecture as to 
the number of the Dooms that have ever 
been in England, and whose were the 
cunning hands that limned them. 

E. M. F. 


There is a fine example over the chancel 
arch at Lutterworth, Leicestershire. H. H. 
will find brief notices, without sizes, of more 
than a hundred examples in ‘A List of 
Buildings in Great Britain and Ireland 
having Mural and Other Painted Decora- 
tions, by C. E. Keyser, M.A., F.S.A., 
published by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment (S.K.M.). he third and latest ¢di- 
tion is dated 1883. All the examples are 
not now in existence, but Mr. Keyser quotes 
his authorities. A. W. ANDERSON. 


Not inside the building, but in the tym- 
panum of the exterior doorway leading 
directly into the small graveyard of St. 
Stephen’s Church from Coleman Street, 
City, is one of the most remarkable old 
wood-carvings to be seen in all London. 
The late George Godwin, F.S.A., in his 
‘Churches of London’ (1839) thus describes 
it :— 

“Tt is a very curious piece of sculpture of 
alto relievo, embodying the Last Judgment. The 
tombs are giving forth their tenants, and angels 
are assisting to free from their coffins those that 
have arisen, and to aid their approach to the 
Creator, who is seen in the upper part of the com- 
position, delivering judgment.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


The fresco at Lutterworth representing 
the Last Judgment was discovered during 
a restoration of the church by the late 
Sir George Gilbert Scott, R.A., in 1868. 

JoHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

(R. B., Mr. G. C. Mr. W. Howarp- 
FLANDERS, and Mr. Francis P. MARCHANT also 
thanked for replies. } 


NovaLis AND JOHN Stuart MILL oN 
SuicipE (11 S. vi. 369).—I do not think 
that Novalis can be said to have recommended 
to mankind the simultaneous act of suicide. 
It is well known that, after the death of his 
betrothed, Sophie von Kiihn, in 1797, he 
believed he could will himself to die, and 
resolved to follow her to the grave by that 
means. In ‘ Die Lehrlinge zu Sais,’ written 
not long after Sophie’s death, he contrasts 
the attitude of different persons to Nature. 
Some are indefatigable in their efforts to 
develop her resources and comprehend her 
mysteries, 6thers despair at the complexity 
and infinitude of the problems. To such 
persons Nature becomes “ an awful mill of 
death; she stimulates their curiosity, 
goads them to madness, and their only way 
of escape is by suicide :— 

‘* Nur innre Uneinigkeit der Naturkrifte habe 
die Menschen bis jetzo erhalten, indes kénne 
jener grosse Zeitpunkt nicht ausbleiben, wo sich 
die simtlichen Menschen durch einen grossen 
gemeinschaftlichen Entschluss aus dieser pein- 
lichen Lage, aus diesem furchtbaren Gefiangnisse 
reissen und durch eine freiwillige Entsagung ihrer 
hiesigen Besitztiimer auf ewig ihr Geschlecht 
aus diesem Jammer erlésen, und in eine gliick- 
lichere Welt, zu ihrem alten Vater retten wiirden. 
So endeten sie doch ihrer wiirdig, und kimen ibrer 
notwendigen, gewaltsamen Vertilgung oder einer 
noch entsetzlicheren Ausartung in ‘Tiere, durch 
stufenweise Zerstérung der Denkorgane, durch 
Wahnsinn, zuvor.”’ 
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In the words of Carlyle, who translates the 
whole passage in his * Essay on Novalis’? :— 

“Only inward disunion among the powers of 
Nature has preserved men hitherto ; nevertheless, 
that great epoch cannot fail to arrive, when the 
whole family of mankind, by a grand universal 
Resolve, will snatch themselves from this sorrow- 
ful condition, from this frightful imprisonment ; 
and by a voluntary Abdication of their terrestrial 
abode, redeem their race from this anguish, and 
seek refuge in a happier world, with their ancient 
Father. Thus might they end worthily; and 
prevent a necessary, violent destruction; or a 
still more horrible degenerating into Beasts, by 
gradual dissolution of their thinking organs, 
through Insanity.” 
“That theory,” remarks Carlyle, ‘ of the 
human species ending by a universal simul- 
taneous act of Suicide, will, to the more 
simple sort of readers, be new.” (Note that 
Mill's language is evidently influenced by 
Carlyle.) 

In ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ ii. 7, § 8, the phrase 
“ Mill of Death ” is taken literally from this 
passage of Novalis. In his ‘ Essay ’ Carlyle 
translates it ‘‘ Machine of Death.” The 
metaphor of the mill recurs in ‘ Die Christen- 
heit oder Europa,’ by Novalis, a portion of 
which Carlyle translated at the end of his 
‘Essay on Voltaire.’ 

L. R. M. Srracwan, 
Heidelberg. 


THe Uncte Tom” (11 S. 
vi. 367, 436) —-I wonder if those who are 
discussing this problem have read what Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe herself has to say in a chapter 
she devotes to the subject in her ‘ Key to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ published many years 
ago by Clarke, Beeton & Co. of 148, Fleet 
Street. If not, they may find it instructive, 
and, coming from the tountain-head, more 
reliable than the best conjectures. 

WILLoucHBY MAycock. 


About the time mentioned by W. B. S. 
the Rev. Josiah Henson lectured on_ his 
career at various places in the West of Scot- 
land. Those managing for him announced 


that he was the original ‘“‘ Uncle Tom,” and | 


his account of himself rested mainly upon 
that assumption. In simple but effective 
style he described his bitter experiences of 
slavery, and showed traces of his sufferings 
in disfigured wrists and knotted fingers. 
At the close of his remarks those who 
cared were allowed to shake hands with him, 
and as one of his more youthful auditors 
I readily seized such an opportunity to 
recognize the hero of a famous book. Who- 
ever he was, the lecturer, in his own way, was 
a remarkable man. THOMAS BAYNE. 


“BINGEN ON THE RHINE’ (11 S. vie 
427).—This is the title of a poem by the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton which appears in vol. vii. 
of Mr. Miles’s ‘ The Poets and the Poetry of 
the Century.’ It purport; to be the last 
reminiscence of his native land by a “ soldier 
of the Legion ” dying at Algiers. ot 

Cc. C. B. 


This poem, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, cam 
be probably found in her collected works. 
But if Mr. Goopwin cannot obtain these, 
I shall be happy to send him a copy of the 
verses in question. ‘They were printed in 
‘The Royal Reader, No. 6. In Chatterbox, 
1877 (the year of the author's death), they 
were printed with an_ illustration. Two 
stanzas are there omitted, the author's name 
does not occur, and the poem is headed ‘ The 
Dying Soldier.’ J. PARSON. 


Is not this Southey’s poem ‘ God’s Judg- 
ment on a Bishop, better known as ‘ Bishop 
Hatto’? In the middle of the Rhine 
stands the Mduseturm, the tower of Bishop 
Hatto, as noted by Longfellow in * The 
Children’s Hour’ :— 

They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen, 
In his Mouse-tower on the Rhine. 


Wan. H. PEEt. 


I have forgotten the tune and words of 
this song, which nearly everybody sang fifty 
years ago; but if Mr. GOODWIN can get a 
catalogue of The Musical Bouquet publica- 
tions, he may find it still on the list. C. 
Sheard was the publisher. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


This poem of seven stanzas, written by 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton. is to be found in 
many collections. Thus it occupies p. 376 
of the latest edition of Bell’s ‘ Standard 
Elocutionist.’ J. F. HoGan. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue. 


The Hon. Mrs. Norton (1808-77) was 
second daughter of Thomas Sheridan, and 
granddaughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
She married as her second husband Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., 1 March, 
1877, but died on 15 June following. 
There is an interesting ‘ Life’ of her by 
Miss Jane Gray Perkins (1909), published by 
Murray. 

The British Museum Catalogue mentions 
an edition of this poem of hers ‘* with Illus- 
trations,” 1888, 16mo, published by J. 
Walker & Co.. London. F. C. WHITE. 

Cardiff. 
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AUTHOR OF QUOTATION: AS HE 
Trop” (1). S. vi. 429).— The quotation 
inquired about by Mr. J. BeacH WHITMORE, 
beginning * E’en as he trod,” is from the 
Dedication to Wolcott Balestier (the author’s 
recently deceased brother-in-law) of Rud- 
yard Wipling’s * Barrack- Ballads.’ 
This poem, it may be interesting to record, 
is an adaptation of an earlier one by Mr. 
Kipling which appeared either in The 
National Observer or its predecessor The 
Scots Observer on the occasion of the prose- 
ecution of a publisher or bookseller for 
selling the writings of Rabelais. Counsel 
for the prosecution, who, I believe, was, or 
rather now is, Mr. Justice Avory, spoke of 
Rabelais at the police court as a “ filthy 
priest.”’ giving occasion for the panegyric 
referred to. 

[Mr. W. M. Crook, Mr. P. A. MCELWAINE, and 
Mr. H. LEGGE thanked for replies. | 


A‘ DisH or TEA (11 8. vi. 370, 433).—In 
the rime of ‘Cock Robin,’ where it is said 
the fish “‘caught his blood,” the ‘little 
dish ~* was what is called in modern surgery 
a “receiver.” In the old days of  phle- 
botomy it was called a “ bleeding basin,” or 
bowl. This was a dish, bowl, or porringer, 
usually with a flat handle projecting from 
the rim of the vessel. In hospitals it was 
made of pewter, and there were horizontal 
lines in the interior to mark the amount of 
blood, or purulent fluid, withdrawn by the 
surgeon. These pewter *‘ bleeding basins ” 
are now becoming scarce. 

Machaon, son of Asklepios, when attend- 
ing the wounded Menelaus, is represented 
as holding an enormous bowl, with a foot, 
but no handle. GEORGE WHERRY. 

Cambridge. 


BE. A. A. 


I often drank tea, sixty or seventy 
years ago, in cups without handles. The 
cups were ornamental, with Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, and were said to date from the 
birth of George LV. 

I remember, as late, I suppose, as 1860, 
that tea was drunk out of “ dishes ’’—large 
cups without handles—at the Hummums, 
Covent Garden. H.C: 


“CiuB WaLKs” (11 S. vi. 349, 415),— 
In The London Journal of 27 July, 1850, 
there is given an illustrated article on ‘ The 
Foresters’ Annual Festival at Southamp- 
ton.’ If such be of the slightest use to 
Enquirer, I shall have pleasure in for- 
warding it to him on receiving his address. 

J. W. Scorr. 


20, Paradise Place, Leeds. 


To BE “out” FoR A THING=TO Do A 
THING (11 S. vi. 409).—About two years ago 
I first noticed this old word in its new sense. 
An American athletic team had been playing 
over here, and were accused of unfair play. 
Their trainer, when interviewed, said, ‘** No 
doubt the boys were out to win.”’ Since 
then I have constantly seen the phrase and 
its variants ‘out for blood,” *‘ out for profits,” 
and the like. 

While we are on new phrases let me call 
attention to ‘“ Up against you”? and “It 
stands to you”’ to do such and such. 

DRYASDUST, 


By an interesting coincidence I have just 
come across this expression in two papers, 
each bearing the date 23 Nov :— 

1. ‘“ But the owner is not always out to win 3 
the stable is not always out to win: the jockey 
is not always out to win.” —The Nation. 

2. ** The ‘immense curve of Burke’s political 

thinking’ is one of his neat phrases which show 
that he is not ‘ out,’ like the usual biographer, 
to defend a hero against reason and history.”’— 
Saturday Review. 
It will be observed that The Saturday 
Review is not in ecstasies over the new 
arrival, and deems it prudent to query its 
raison détre by placing it between inverted 
commas. L. Strorey. 


T should say that Dr. KRUEGER has not 
rightly paraphrased this expression, and 
that the ‘N.E.D.’ does recognize it. The 
meaning is ‘‘to be fighting for,’ ‘‘to be 
intent on obtaining” a thing. A platform 
speaker says that his party is “ out” for efti- 
ciency and reform; a workman, who has 
gone out on strike says he is “out” for better 
pay; in the eighteenth century they spoke 
of men who had been “out in the Forty- 
five,” i.e., the Jacobites who were out for 
(the sake of) Prince Charlie. See paragraph 
l5c of the article ‘Out’ in the ‘N.E.D.’ 
The definition to be illustrated is “ away 
from one’s place of residence, abroad, on 
an expedition ; esp. in the field (for war or 
sport); in arms; away from work, on 
strike.’ The quotations begin with * Mac- 
beth,’ LV. iii. 183, and include this from The 
Spectator of 29 Sept., 1890: ‘* Most of the 
miners are ‘out,’ not for wages, but in 
defence of the grand principle that non- 
Union men shall not be employed.’ The 
recent use of the phrase to which we have 
become accustomed seems to me to be a 
legitimate extension of this. 

L. R. M. SrRAcHAN, 

Heidelberg. 
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I have been familiar with this phrase in 
common speech for many years, and must, 
{ should say. have seen it in print long 
before the ‘N.E.D.’ reached the letter O. 
It does not mean precisely what Dr. 
IXRUEGER seems to think—not ‘to do” a 
thing, but to design or attempt to do it; 
that, at least, is the sense in which I have 
known it used. ‘‘ I am out for plunder ”’ 
‘Tam out with the intention of plundering.”’ 

Cc 


GALIGNANI (11 vi. 409). —It may, 
perhaps, interest readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
know that A. & W. Galignani & Co. in 1835 
published in one volume ‘The Complete 
Works of Lord Byron,’ with ‘‘ Notes and 
Illustrations ” by a number of distinguished 
men, and “a Life by Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
M.P.”’ This edition is valuable as it 
contains A Complete Index.’’ The Index 
is very useful as there is no ‘‘ Concordance ” 
to Byron. Harry B. PoLann. 

Inner Temple. 


East (11 S. vi. 230, 
312).—There was an eminent Dutch painter 
named Hugo van Goes (1430-1505). Also 
four famous Portuguese bore the same 
patronymic: Benito de Goes (1562-1605), 
a traveller in [India and China; Damian de 
Goes (1501-73), the historian; and his two 
brothers, Luis and Pero, both travellers in 
Brazil. Possibly the English printer may 
have sprung from one of these families. 

N. W. Hitt. 


San Francisco. 


Royat TuUNBRIDGE WELLS (11 S. vi. 408, 
475),—Miss CROCKER says it would be inter- 
esting to know the names of other places 
upon which the privilege of using the prefix 
** Royal” has been conferred. On 25 Sept., 
1821, King George IV. embarked at Rams- 
gate on the Royal George on a visit to his 
Hanoverian dominions, from which he 
returned in the same vessel on 8 Nov. On 
the first occasion he passed a night at 
Ramsgate, sleeping at Cliff House on Sion 
Hill, the residence of Sir William Curtis. 
On his return he proceeded immediately to 
London, but on both occasions he was 


loyally welcomed by the men of Thanet. He 
was much pleased with his reception, and | 
gave the order embodied in the following | 
letter :— 
Whitehall, Nov. 27,1821. | 
Srr,—I am commanded by the King to signify | 
to you His Majesty’s pleasure that in consideration | 
of the zeal and loyalty so eminently displayed | 


that port: the Harbour of Ramsgate be hence- 
forth denominated a Royal Harbour: and that 
the Royal Standard should be hoisted there on the 
day appointed for the celebration of His Majesty's 
birth-day, and on the anniversaries of His Majesty's 
Accession and Coronation. 

IT have the honour to be, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 
SIDMOUTH. 
To Sir Wm. Curtis, bart., Chairman 
of the Trustees for the improve- 
inent of Ramsgate Harbour. 

In commemoration of the Royal visit an 
obelisk of Devonshire granite was erected 
in the harbour yard by private subscrip- 
tion :— 

‘The proportions of this obelisk [which must 
be well known to every visitor to Ramsgate] 
were those of the largest of the two at the entrance 
of ancient Thebes in Upper Egypt, the exact 
size being two-thirds of that celebrated monu- 
ment.”’—Hunter’s ‘Short Account of the Isle 
of Thanet,’ 1825, pp. 12-8. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


BetsHazzAR's Feast (11 S. vi. 411).— 
There is a verse curiosity with the following 
title, ‘ Belshazzar, a Wild Rhapsody and 
Incoherent Remonstrance, abruptly written 
on seeing Haydon’s Celebrated Picture of 
Belshazzar’s Feast,’ 1845. The author 
was Josiah Nuttall, an ornithologist and 
taxidermist, of Heywood in Lancashire. 
An epic poem in ten books written 
“abruptly ” is certainly unusual. 

C. W. 


I have on my shelves “ Belshazzar: a 
Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. H. H. Milman. 
London, John Murray, 1822. Dean Mil- 
man’s poems are not much read nowadays, 
but there is stately music in ‘ Belshazzar.’ 

G. L. APPERSON. 

The names of four authors at least 
who wrote on this subject are: Thomas 
Harrison, ‘ Belteshazzar; or, The Heroic 
Jew,’ London, 1727. Hannah More. ‘ Bel- 
shazzar,’ a drama, 1782. Henry Hart Mil- 
man, ‘ Belshazzar, 1822. Barry Cornwall, 
‘ Babylon, with the Feast of Belshazzar.’ 

R. A. Ports. 


It must be some forty years since I heard 
that great elocutionist John Chippendall 
Montesquieu Bellew recite Edwin Arnold’s 
‘The Feast of Belshazzar,’ the poem which 
in 1852 won him the Newdigate Prize when 
an undergraduate of University College, 
Oxford. If I remember rightly, it appeared 
anonymously in his programme, being de- 


by the inhabitants of Ramsgate, when His | scribed merely as a Newdigate Prize Poem. 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Majesty lately embarked and disembarked at | 
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Charles Jennens wrote a libretto ‘ Bel” 
shazzar’ in 1744 for Handel, who com- 
menced the composition of the music on | 
23 August, and completed it in September 
following. It was first performed at the | 
King’s Theatre on 27 March, 1745. 

Wittram H. CumMMINGs. 


There is a poem of thirty-eight stanzas 
bearing the above title written by George 
Mogridge (‘Old Humphrey’). It is  in- 
cluded in a small volume published by the 
Religious Tract Society (n.d.) entitled * Tales 
in Rhyme for Boys.’ JOHN T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

See Heine’s poem under this title :— 

Die Mitternacht zog niiher schon ; 
In stummer Ruhl’ lag Babylon. 
Francis P, MARcHANr. 
Streatham Common. 


Mrs. Hemans wrote 
subject. J. 


a poem on. this 
PARSON. 


In German there is a drama by Count 
Christian Stolberg (1787), and a ballad by 
Heine. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


There is a well-known poem on this subject 
in Welsh, an awd/, or ode in strict metres.” 
by Ieuan Glan Geirionydd (1795-1855), 
entitled *Gwledd Belsassar’ (‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast’). It is one of the author’s finest 
works, and contains much admirable verse. 


Heine's ‘ Belsatzar. which Schumann 
set to fine music, is another celebrated 
poem on Belshazzar’s Feast. J. 


(G. H.J.and Mr. W. Peer thanked for replies.] 


‘Musica Proiira’ (11 S. vi. 430).—- 
This song, composed by 8. Gastaldon (Op. 5). 
words by * Flick-Flock,”’ has been sung for 
very many years on the Grand Canal at 

enice. J have before me the 10th ed., 

published by Genesio Venturini, at Florence, 

Via de’ Martelli 49, and at Rome, Via del 

Corso 387. There is nothing very strange 

about its title, which merely summarizes | 

the poem, the first eight lines of which | 
run as follows :-— 

Ogni sera di sotto al mio baleone | 

Sento cantar una canzon d’ amore, | 

Pili volte la ripete un bel garzone H 

E battere mi sento forte il cuore. | 

Oh quanto é dulce quella melodia, | 


} 


Oh com’ é bella, quanto m’ é gradita ! 
Ch’ io la canti non vuol la mamma mia : | 
Vorrei saper perché me I’ ha proibita ? | 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

(C. B. W. thanked for reply.] 


| 515; 


‘SELLING OF A HORSE” BY Mr. Pepys 
(11 S. vi. 328).—Although unable to throw 
more light upon the diversion indicated by 
Pepys, I may refer to Surtees’s ‘ Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,’ published 1852, in chap. xliv. 
of which is a minute description of the 
process by which the hero of the story, with 
connivance of the renowned Jack Spraggon, 
was enabled to sell a doubtful animal from 
his stud to a greenhorn. It is there called 
“challenging a horse,” and may possibly 
be a later development of the simpler and 
smaller sleight -of-hand which in Stuart 
times sufficed for amusement. 

W. B. H. 


Macponatp MacQueen (11 8. vi. 426). 
~The name of the wife of William Mac- 
donald, Tutor of Sleat, as to which Cou. 
PRIDEAUX inquires, was Catherine; she 
was not the eldest. but the third of the 
four daughters of Sir Ewen Cameron of 
Lochiel, and she and her husband were 
first cousins once removed, having as their 
common ancestor Sir Donald Macdonald, 
first baronet of Sleat. This branch of the 
family, by the way, did not write their name 
MacDonald, but Macdonald. 

The pedigree, as given by Cor. PRIDEAUX, is 
apparently correct,except that the daughter 
of William and Catherine who married the 
minister of Snizort appears to have been 
Florence, not Margaret. She was the young- 
est of eleven children, including four 
daughters, none of whom seems to have 
been Margaret. I find the minister, by the 
way. styled the Rev. Aeneas. not Alexander, 
MacQueen. 

D. O. Hunter-Brair, O.8.B. 


Fort Augustus. 


Wreck OF THE CrorGE (11 
vi. 110, 176, 374, 436).—According to the 
poet’s account, ‘‘the breezes”? were re- 
sponsible for this. From the inquiry at the 
time it would appear, however, that the 
ship was old and decayed, and that part of 
the bottom fell out. Whether a cask or an 
anchor had been dropped down the hold does 
not appear. R. B. 

Upton. 


REGIMENTAL SOBRIQUETS (11 S. iv. 446, 
v. 136). — 1807, 25 Dec., Kentish 
Gazette: “The 97th Foot (Queen’s German 
Regiment) to Brabourne Lees.” 

TRELAND’S STOLEN SHIRE (11 S. v. 4683 
vi. 212'\\—See 5 S. xii. 48, 75. This had 


| reference to Sir Wm. Pet y. 


R. J. FYNMORE. 
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‘Loss AND GAIN’: ‘FROM OXFORD TO 
Rome’ (11 S. vi. 429).—-The latter is said 
on the title-page to be by ‘* A Companion 
Traveller’ (Miss Harris of Windsor). 

authores: subsequently became a Catholic, 
and publicly expressed her deep regret for many 
of the unauthorised statements, or false impres- 
sions, concerning the Church of Rome in the 
above work.’’— Handbook of Fictitious Names,’ 
by Olphar Hamst, London, 1868, p. 4. 

HELLIER GOSSELIN. 

Errwood Hall, Buxton. 


Marpens’ (11 8. vi. 251, 335, 
412).—When I last visited the Church of St. 
Mary, Beverley, in June, 1889, there was a 
maiden garland of 1680 suspended in the south 
aisle of the nave. About the same time I 
saw another—but I speak from memory in 
this case—in Holy Island Church, Northum- 
berland. B—r. 

South Shields. 


GREAT GLEMHAM, SUFFOLK (11 S. vi. 369, 
457).—I may add that brief, but valuable and 
suggestive biographies of two members of 
the Glemham family—viz.. Edward Glem- 
ham of Benhall. Esq., the famous voyager, 
and Sir Thos. Glemham of Little Glemham, 
the Royalist—are to be found in vol. xxi. 
of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

T. W. Oswatp-Hicks. 


Futwoop: Hatter: Parry: PyYKE 
(11 S. vi. 303, 415).—The manor of Middle- 
ton-by-Youlgrave was purchased on 5 Oct., 
1598, by two brothers, Francis and Thomas 
Fulwood, but they sold it, in 1621, to 
their elder brother George. 

They were the sons of John Fulwood of 
Middleton, yeoman. George, the eldest son, 
was born about 1558. He was knighted 
in 1606, and was one of those recommended 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury in 1609 for the 
office of Sheriff for the county of Derby. 
This office he filled in 1611. He was twice 
married, and, dying in 1624, left children 
by both wives. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Christopher, who was probably 
born in London about 1590. 

Christopher exerted himself much in the 
cause of King Charles I., and succeeded in 
raising a force from the Derbyshi e miners 
of over 1,100 men. He built an embattled 
house at Middleton, the ruined foundations 
of which still exist, and are known locally as 
Middleton Castle, the farm on whose lands 
they are being called the Castle Farm. His 
house was attacked by the e2missaries of 
Sir John Gell of Hopton in 1643, at a time 
when he was unprepared. Christopher Ful- 
wood managed to escape into Bradford 


Dale, just below his house, but was hotly 
pursued, and shot near a large stone where 
he was endeavouring to hide. This stone 
is still shown to the curious. He was 
mortally wounded, captured, and was being 
conveyed to Lichfield, but died from his 
wounds on the way. 

He left two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Mary, but they were compelled to leave 
their Derbyshire home and seek an asylum 
among friends in London. There they lived 
for a while in poverty, and died, leaving no 
trace. 

Francis Fulwood, after disposing of 
Middleton, would appear to have gone into 
the neighbourhood of Chesterfield, for we 
find from the registers of that place the 
following :— 

1624, Feb. 
sepult. xiij’. 

From the Youlgrave registers we get the 
following :— 


Franciscus Fulwoodde generosus 


Burial. 
1605/6 [sic], Aug. 29. Anne, da. Geo. Fulwood, 
gen. Mulier honesta et religiosa. 
Baptisms. 
1614, Jan. 15. Francis filius d’ni Georgii 


Fullwoodd, militis. 

1611, Jan. 15. George filius Christopher —— 
arm’ est primogenitus. 

And amongst the list of implements :— 

One flagon given by Christopher Fullwood, 
Esq., of Myddleton. 

An article on Christopher Fulwood the 
Royalist was contributed by the late Mr. 
Thomas Bateman, to The Reliquary, and 
appears on p. 89 of vol. i. 


With regard to the family of Halley, I 
may state that the name is of frequent 
occurrence in the registers of Taddington. 

The following is a short pedigree which 
appeared in The Reliquary :— 

William de Hally, temp. Edw. I. 


William de Tally, Bailiff of the Peak Forest, 
Edw. IT. 

Robert ‘a ILally, living 5 Edw. IIL. 

Hugo de Hally, 25 Edw. IIT. 


Robert de Hally, 10 Ric. IT. 

I may conclude with adding that the late 
Mr. Bateman had a very fine collection of 
Derbyshire pedigrees in MS., with the arms 
emblazoned in proper colours, bound in 
vellum. This was sold at the dispersal of 
the Bateman heirlooms, and I believe was 
purchased by the Duke of Devonshire, and 
is now in the library at Chatsworth. 

CHARLES DRURY. 
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Hotes on Books, 


The Science of Etymology. By Walter W. Skeat. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Pror. SKEAT’S last work is a final service to the 

science of etymology as a whole. 


general scheme of Indo-Germanic lan- 


in the 
in the light of the knowledge amassed 


guage, 


during the last tw enty years, and along with this | 


to block up yet more effectively than heretofore 
the entrance to specious byways of conjecture 
in which many a would-be etymologist has gone 
astray. He emphasizes .yet once more the 
importance of the spoken language and of preserv- 
ing or renewing a true relation between it and 
spelling. Our remote forefathers, before the 
Norman wiseacres set themselves to introduce 
reforms, spelt phonetically, and trusted the sound 
tradition of forms of words rather to speech than 
to writing. As we all know, Prof. Skeat dis- 
liked timidity in this matter, and would have 
had us reform our spelling in the same direction. 
His intention here being happily populariza- 
tion, he devotes his first two chapters to general 
principles, illustrated from matter already toler- 
ably familiar, and to the laying down of useful 
elementary canons.” There follow four chapters 
picked with interesting etymological detail, 
intended to explain the inter-relation of lan- 
guages belonging to the divers Indo-Germanic 
types — taking the Romanic and Teutonic 
branches first, and then the Indo-Germanic 
group as a whole. Following on this is the 
most important and original chapter of the book, 
in which Prof. Skeat sets himself to demonstrate 
the high philological importance of English as 


having, better than any language save the 
defunct Gothic, preserved types of Teutonic 


words in their oldest forms, thus showing clearly 
their value as cognates of Sanskrit words. From 
this point of view the most valuable English 
words are some of those with the letter 2, whic h, 
in nearly every Teutonic language but our own, 
has lost’ its original pronunciation. We notice 
that Prof. Skeat is glad of the trace of it to be 
found in write, wrinkle, wreck, and the like, even 
though phonetically it is scarcely justifiable. 

Not long ago we read in a little work on our 
Saxon forefathers that ** words denoted in our 
dictionaries as of Celtic origin are so few in 
number that they may almost be counted on 
the fingers of one hand.” If this represents a 
general impression (but perhaps by ‘ Celtic ” 
the writer intended ** British ’’), the chapter here 
on the Celtic languages should prove useful in 
dissipating it. Though not large, the 
of words to be traced to Celtic is at least more 
considerable than that. 

Prof. Skeat hazards a conjecture of his own 
at the beginning of this Celtic chapter: he would 
derive **basket’’—for which the old derivation 
from bascauda, reported by Martial to be 
British, has not sufficient evidence—from E. bast, 
the material of which matting is made, taking 
“basket? as a dissimilated form of *bastet. The 
study of Lithuanian and Slavonic cognates with 


Unglish is a mass of carefully arranged detail, 
focussed, as is the following chapter on Armenian, 
Albanian, and Persian, so as to elucidate English 


His aim 
to show the position of English, and its value. 


number 


etymology. Corollaries to the argument about 
the value of English are chaps. xiii. and xvi.— 
comparisons respectively between English and 
Sanskrit and English and Hindi; and outlying 
| parts of the field are gone over in ‘ A Philological 
| Ramble,’ and in the list of Indo-Germanic words 
collected to show the most ancient and widespread 
types which, appearing in many languages, are 
dealt with by each according to its own 
| peculiarities. 

| We remember noticing in the Preface to ‘A 
Student’s Pastime’ Prof. Skeat’s modest state- 
ment of his conviction that to make Englishmen 
aware of the beauty and wealth of their own 
language was his vocation. It is surely a happy 
circumstance that the last piece of work he did 
should have been at once so comprehensive in 
its range and so single in its direction towards 
fresh illustration of English—as also that it is not a 
contribution to the stores laid up by experts, but a 
selection from these set out for the benefit of the 
intelligent and inadequately informed reader, for 
whom so much of his work was done. 


many 


Biography, containing 
who 


Thousand Concise Memoirs of Persons 

have Died during the Years 1851-1900, _ By 

Frederic Boase. Vol. V. (Supplement, Vol. 

Il.) D—k. Truro, Netherton & Worth. 

We confess to a sort of affection for this work 
beyond what we are able to entertain for any 
other of its kind. ‘* Facta non verba”’ reads 
the motto on its frontispiece; and it is the 
absence of any superfluous word and the abund- 
ance and variety of facts which make it so curious, 
lively, and even moving an epitome of human 
existence. It has the effect of continuous tele- 
grams delivered fels quels. 

Several names of serious renown meet us in 
this division. There are Gladstone and Huxley, 
Lord de Tabley, Jowett, Freeman, Froude, 
Hort, and William Flower ; and a few more might 
be added, familiar at least within our own four 
seas. is, however, natural to linger rather 
over the biographies whose interest is more 
curious and less well known. The grimmer side 
of life seems to us very fully a. _ this. 
part of the alphabet. Murder, suicide, range 
modes of death, and the lunatic loom 
frequent and large. Not always disjoined from 
those, we have the lives, too, of a number of the 
people who made the gaiety of their day: Jane 
Hill, who died some sixteen years ago, and was 
known as “the Vital Spark ’’; Corney Grain, 
who, we learn, besides his other titles to fame, 
originated the Beefsteak Club ; Helen Faucit and 
Fanny Kemble ; Sir Augustus Harris ; and some 
scores of other actors. ‘Then there is the always. 
astonishing number of people, each of whom did 
or suffered some two or three things of an extra- 
ordinary kind—such as John Day, the hair- 
dresser of Birmingham, who org anized railway 
excursions, bought at the Great Exhibition the 
finest specimen of plate-glass in the world, and 
opened Day's Crystal Palace (the music- 
hall of the time in E ngland, noted for its ballets) ; 
or William Janvrin Du Port, who was the first 
to do irrigation work in Egypt by paid labour 
instead of by corvee; or Henry Erskine Fraser, 
who for a wager rode from Paris to Brussels and 
back in 86 hours, and again for a wager rode 
every day for six days lanai from Paris to. 
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Compiégne and back; or Sir Charles W. H. 
Dick, who towards the end of his life iooked after 
the sticks and umbrellas of visitors to the Brighton 
Museum; or again John Dufrene, the Leeds 
merchant who lay forty-four years in prison for 
debt. Here also we find Henry Dodd, the Golden 
Dustman, immortalized as “ Boffin’’?: and 
Charles Keith, the tumbler, ‘Clown to the 
Prince Imperial of France”; and William 
Davies Evans, whose life and standing are some- 
thing of a mystery, inventor of the Evans 
gambit and of coloured lights: for saving life 
at sea. Women furnish several paragraphs 
of good achievement, to mention only Emily 
Faithfull, Mary Kingsley, and Jean Ingelow ; 
and there are several soldiers of fame for valour, 
such as Sir Gerald Graham, one of the sixty-two 
men who, in 1857, were the first to be decorated 
with the Victoria Cross, and the gallant Lieut. 
Home, who blew in the Cashmere gate at Delhi, 
and less than a month afterwards perished at the 
blowing up of Malaghar Fort. Then there are 
the poets and artists; the divines (Father 
Ilealy meets us here, and Enraght, around whom 
controversial struggle once raged so bitterly) ; 
the journalists and social reformers—we have 
space only to mention Harney; the engineers, 
inventors, and men of science; the traders, 
sportsmen, men of the world, founders of societies, 
and philanthropists. Closing these lively pages, 
for which we are greatly in Mr. Boase’s debt, we 
find ourselves murmuring, ‘* What a piece of 
work is man!....how infinite in faculties!” 


Herbals, their Origin and Evolution: a Chapter in 
the History of Botany, 1470-1670. By Agnes 
Arber. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Tus is a work which deserves a welcome. The 

subject is one that has a fascination of its own ; 

and here it is set before us by means of illustra- 
tions excellently chosen and reproduced, and 
an accompanying text composed with some 
unusual measure of felicity in addition to its 
merits of accuracy and general instructiveness. 

The defect of the book, inevitable on the scale 

arranged, is a tendency to abruptness ; we have 

to make the most rare reproach that it is too 
short. 

We begin with an account of ‘The Early 
History of Botany: the Aristotelian Theory,’ 
which at least produced Albertus Magnus and his 
anticipations of our modern scheme of the science ; 
and the medicinal botany, which, humbler in 
origin and aim, proved to be the main line of 
advance. There follow three chapters on Herbals, 
ending with a note on Cesalpino, which connects 
the simple utilitarian science of the herbalists 
once more with the intermittently submerged 
tradition of Aristotle. 

The material being put before us, arranged 
according to times and nations, is then worked 
over again from the point of view of evolution in 
studies which deal with the description, classi- 
fication, and illustration of plants. The last is, 
perhaps, the most satisfactory, dealing as it 
does with the achievement of the old botanists, 
which best retains a definite value at the present 
day; but Dr. Arber has also been very happy 
in her selection of verbal descriptions of plants 
from the Herbals. The chapter on ‘ Signatures 
and Astrology ’ is by no means the least interest- 
ing in the book. Recent work in astronomy may 


just possibly proceed to give us cause for revising 
our ideas on some of the ‘ superstitions ’’ con- 
nected with astrology, so that it is as welk 
to have our attention drawn to the matter. In 
two useful Appendixes we have (1) a chronological 
list of Herbals belonging to the period dealt with, 
and (2) a bibliography of the subject. 


A Short Critical History of Architecture. By 

Ii. Heathcote Statham. (Batsford.) 

No AUTHOR is better equipped for the purpose 
of writing ‘A Short Critical History of Archi- 
tecture’ than Mr. Statham, a former editor of 
The Builder. A history of 600 pages that 
shall begin at the Fourth Dynasty and end 
with reinforced concrete (absit omen !), and yet 
allow space for 700 illustrations, is necessarily 
only to be achieved at the cost of a certain amount 
of exclusion; but we are unable tofind anything 
of importance omitted, beyond (with entire justi- 
fication, in our opinion) Scandinavian and Russian 
architecture. 

Mr. Statham’s historical scheme contains. 
seven periods, of which the fourth—the Transition 
from Romanesque to Gothic—meets, on account. 
of its usual comparative neglect, with more 
extended treatment than the others. Although, 
as we have just hinted, it is scarcely fair to charge 
the author with omissions, we cannot help feeling. 
somewhat surprised that St. Alban’s Cathedral, 
for so many students the most accessible and 
striking illustration of the transition, should 
receive merely a passing mention. For the rest 
of the section we have nothing but praise. 

The huge collection of illustrations, welk 
selected and reproduced, call for special com- 
mendation. A few might, with advantage, have 
been excluded ; a photograph (measuring 3} in. 
by 1} in.) of the front of the Chateau de Cham- 
bord cannot be expected to leave much impression 
of the wonderful roof. With a few similar quali- 
fications, the book may unhesitatingly be re- 
commended to every educated reader who has. 
not yet acquainted himself with the harmonies. 
of stone. 


Roget’s Thesaurus. New Edition. (Longmans: 
& Co.) 


RoGEtT’s ‘ THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND: 
PasrASES’ should have a place in every library, 
and this authorized copyright edition can boast: 
a character almost unique, for it represents the: 
work of three generations in a direct line. 

The collection was originally got together by 
Peter Mark Roget, who first thought that ‘‘ such 
a compilation might help to supply his own 
deficiencies’’; and then,on his retirement from 
the Royal Society, having more leisure, amplified’ 
the collection for general use. The first edition 
was published in 1852, a second in the ensuing: 
spring; and on a third being demanded, the 
volume was stereotyped. The plates having been 
worn out by repeated use, the work has now 
been entirely reset. 

During the last year of his life (he died in 
September, 1869) the author was engaged in 
collecting additional words and phrases for an 
enlarged edition. This was continued by his 
son John Lewis Roget until his death in 1908, 
when his son Samuel Romilly Roget took up 
the work; and,as he states in a foot-note to his 
father’s Preface, will endeavour to follow the 
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same lines by making from time to time such‘addi- 
tions as may seem suitable. ‘* For this purpose 
he will be obliged by the communication of such 
practical suggestions as may occur to users of 
the Thesaurus, and would take this opportunity 
of expressing his thanks for help already afforded 
in this direction.”” The work is published at 
half-a-crown, so it is well within the reach of all. 
It is beautifully printed in good clear type, on 
paper that will bear the strain of constant use. 


Archeologia Eliana. Third Series. Vol. VIII. 

(Newcastle-on-Tyne, Reid & Co.) 

THESE miscellaneous “tracts relating to anti- 
quity ’ have been gathered by Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries “of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and edited by Mr. R. Blair. The Annual Report 
for 1911 shows the good work done by the Society. 
After many months of continuous work, the 
classification of the Society’s publications has 
been completed by Mr. Matthew Mackey and 
Mr. John Gibson, and a working catalogue com- 
piled. 

At the last outdoor meeting in 1911 Corstopitum 
(Corbridge) was visited, when Mr. R Forster 
gave an account of the results of the season’s 
excavations ; but the gold coins which had just 
been unearthed were described by Prof. Haverfield 
and Mr. Craster at Messrs. Lloyd’s bank, where 
they were lodged. More than ordinary attention 
has been attracted to the excavations by the dis- 
covery there, on the 4th of September, 1911, of a 
bronze jug containing 159 gold coins in excellent 
preservation, together with two worn bronze coins 
of the second century. The latest date repre- 
sented in the hoard is the year A.D. 159. The 
work of investigation was begun in 1906, and in 
1908 a hoard of 48 gold solidi of the second half 
of the fourth century was turned up by the spade 
of the excavator. Besides these, pottery has 
been obtained in such profusion that by the help 
of it and the coins it is rapidly becoming possible 
to construct the history of this important site. 
““ We already know that it was founded by, or 
at least in the time of, Agricola, and that it con- 
tinued to be occupied (possibly with periods of 
abandonment) until the eve of the departure of 
the Romans from Britain.” 

Other work of the Society has included the 
drawing-up of a list of ancient historical buildings 
and monuments within the province of the 
Society’s operations. The volume is profusely 
illustrated with coins and medals, and there is 
also a plan of the excavations made at Corsto- 
pitum. We cannot praise too highly the entire 
get-up of the volume, and cordially agree with 
the statementin the Report: “If thetale of our 
years as a society is anything, its vitality con- 
tinues with the vigour and energy of youth.” 


The Adventurous Simplicissimus. Written in 
German by Hans Jacob Christoph von Grim- 
melshausen, and now for the First Time done 
into English. (Heinemann.) 


WE are glad to see ‘Simplicissimus’ made 
available for those who do not read German. 
As a literary work it ranks among the most 
delightful of the Picaresque romances. Taking 


it merely as a pastime, the reader cannot fail to 
enjoy its liveliness, freshness, and good-humour, 
the telling delineations of character, the ingenious 


but. unexaggerated handling of many amusing 

situations. Its value to the modern student is, 

however, no less literary than historical; pub- 

lished in 1669, it forms the chief, almost the only 

important, contemporary witness to the social 

— of Germany during the Thirty Years’ 
ar. 

The translator gives a careful and adequate 
summary of its significance and history, and of 
the little that is known of the author’s life. Born, 
it is supposed, in 1625, Grimmelshausen—who 
died in 1676 as Schultheiss of Renchen—was the 
son of poor parents, and captured as a child of 
ten by Hessian troopers. Now on one side, now 
on the other, first as a musketeer’s boy, then as 
a soldier, he seems to have spent many years in 
the War, perhaps serving till the end of it, though 
this has not been ascertained. Wild scenes of 
cruelty and terrible misery, such as he sketches 
in ‘Simplicissimus,’ must have been enacted 
before his own eyes : he was probably acquainted 
personally with the one or two commanders 
whom he introduces into his narrative ; probably 
also the strains of piety and of superstition 
which run through the book reflect his own beliefs 
and experiences. For the customs, opinions, 
and general life of the times his work is a mine 
of information. 

The translation has been happily done ; spirited 
and pleasant to read, it has also been skilfully 
modelled on the diction of the period. German 
idioms are naturally rendered into English 
idioms of equivalent sense without regard to 
words, yet, date and place being considered, it 
seems odd to find here the expression ‘‘ as one 
had been at a Quakers’ meeting.” 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
ieation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE bey leave to state that we decline to return 
vommunications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
‘p order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


EpiroriaL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

A. N. G. and A. T. M.—Forwarded. 

J. Curwen (“ Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree.”)— 
ae at length at 10 S. x. 210, 278, 377, 452, 

he 

Dr. Krvuecer (‘German Funeral Custom ’’) 
writes that the capital in G. Freytag’s ‘ Soll und 
Haben’ (see anie, p. 136) is Breslau, the most 
important city in Silesia. 
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American Glossary. 


RICHARD H. THORNTON. 


In Two Volumes. 


This work is commended to the attention of the custodians 
of Public Libraries. 


The price is 30s. net. 


‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang Dictionary, though of 
necessity it includes specimens of vulgar diction. 


The Illustrative Quotations, which are accurately dated, number 
14,000; and of these more than 11,000 belong to the period 
before the Civil War. 


In some instances a word or phrase which might be thought 
purely American is traced to an Elizabethan or Jacobean origin. 


“‘ The book is unusually well edited.””—Spectator, June 15. 
“Tt will have a permanent value for the student of philology.” 
Aberdeen Press, June 27. 
“It is the most comprehensive and elaborate work which has yet appeared 
in its peculiar field.”"—N.Y. World, June 1. 
“It is an extensive and valuable work of much research.’ —T'imes, May 30. 
“It is quite as interesting as a novel, and, in places, as funny as a farce.” 
Standard, June 4. 
“It must always prove valuable to philologers who recognize the effectiveness 
of the historical method.”—Scotsman, May 27. 
“ It is an amazing collection of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms.’ ” 
Daily Express, June 3. 
“We find throughout dated instances which show clearly the development of 


language, and give [this] careful and erudite work a status such as is accorded to 
the New English Dictionary.” —Atheneum, June 29. 
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The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
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have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
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Rail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
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PARCEL POST EXCHANGE, 
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